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property, as free to everyone as the sunlight and the
air. No one can claim it as his, save by virtue of his
common humanity; no one can deny it to his brother,
save at the peril of destroying his own claim thereto.
Now the meaning of this word, both historically and
practically, the WISDOM, the Divine WISDOM, is a very
definite and clear meaning; it asserts the possibility of
the knowledge of God, That is the point thato the
student ought to grasp; this knowledge of God, not the
belief in Him, not the faith in Him, not only vague idea
concerning Him, but the knowledge of Him, is possible to
man. That is the affirmation of Theosophy, that is its
root-meaning and its essence.

And we find, looking back historically, that this has
been asserted in the various great religions of the world.
They all claim that man can know, not only that man
can believe. Only in some of the more modern faiths, in
their own modern days, the knowledge has slipped into
the background, and the belief, the faith, looms very
large in the mind of the believer. Go back as far as
you will in the history of the past, and you will find the
most ancient of religions affirming this possibility of
knowledge. In India, for instance, with its antique
civilisation, you find that the very central idea of
Hinduism is this supreme knowledge, the knowledge
of God. As I pointed ou^ to you the other day with
regard to this old Eastern religion, all knowledge is
regarded in a higher or a lower degree as the knowledge
of God; for there is no division, as you know, in that
ancient faith, between the secular and the sacred. That
division is a modern division, and was unknown in the